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and skilful teachers, and to introduce into the schools higher 
and higher branches of knowledge, so that by a sure and 
silent power applied to the very foundations of society, out- 
laws may cooperate with the spirit of the times, to raise up 
and educate a people, that shall grow purer, happier, and 
more enlightened with every succeeding generation. Until 
this be done, the legislature is guilty of an injury to the com- 
monwealth, which is so much the more alarming, as its full 
extent cannot be known, until it is become irreparable, since 
measures that touch the moral and intellectual education of 
the whole community are to take effect in the next genera- 
tion, rather than the present, and can be finally developed 
only by the changed character of the entire people. What 
our ancestors have done for us, by placing us in the midst of 
a land of schools and churches, we well know and feel. What 
we shall do for our posterity remains yet to be determined. 



Art. XL— MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

I . — The Canadian Review, and Literary and Historical Journal. 
No. I. July, 1824. pp.232.' Montreal. II. H. Cun- 
ningham. 

The first number of a periodical work with the above title has 
recently made its appearance in Canada. About thirty years ago, 
when the Duke de la Rochefoucault Laincourt travelled in Ameri- 
ca, lie is said, in the introductory article of this journal, to have 
affirmed, that ' throughout all Canada there is no public library 
except in Quebec, and this is small and consists mostly of French 
books ; no literary society exists in Canada, and not three men are 
known in the whole country to be engaged in literary pursuits ; 
excepting the Quebec Almanac, not a single book is printed in 
Canada.' The editors do not deny the accuracy of this assertion, 
but they speak with just pride of the improvement since the time it 
was uttered. The progress of letters, if it has been slow, has 
nevertheless been constant; learning is patronised, and knowledge 
diffused ; libraries are multiplied, and literary attainments are val- 
ued, as elevating the character, and conferring distinction. The 
following facts are curious, as throwing some light on the present 
state of literature in Canada. 
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' There are nineteen newspapers published and circulated in the 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. Six of these are published 
twice a week, and some of the remainder issue supplements when 
any intelligence of importance arrives. Four of these papers are 
printed in Quebec, one of which is wholly in the French language, 
and another partly in French and partly in English. In the Go- 
vernment Official Gazette some translations into this language 
necessarily appear also. In Montreal, which only contains a popu- 
lation of twentyfive thousand at the utmost, seven papers are issued 
weekly with supplements, but one only of which is printed in French. 
In Brockville, in Upper Canada, there is only one weekly paper. In 
Kingston there are two ; in York, one ; in Niagara, one; in Queen- 
ston, one. The township of Stanstead, in Lower Canada, fur- 
nishes another which amounts to the number we first stated. Pre- 
vious to 1809 there were only four papers in both provinces. 

' Besides the libraries of the two principal Catholic Seminaries 
of Quebec and Montreal, and those of the various religious institu- 
tions in the province, there is in every town in Canada a number of 
public and private libraries, that would do credit to any country. 
The library of Montreal, which contains a very extensive collection 
of valuable books upon every subject connected with polite and 
useful literature, deserves to be particularly mentioned, on account 
of the liberality with which it is furnished with new publications, 
and the judicious manner in which it is regulated. The Quebec 
public library does not, we understand, contain such a numerous 
list of books, but it is, upon the whole, most respectable. The 
libraries of Kingston and York, in Upper Canada, also contain a 
most valuable collection of books. Besides these, circulating libra- 
ries are to be found in every town in the province, originally esta- 
blished by some respectable bookseller, and supported, as they 
generally are in England, by " the reading public." We shall 
suppose all these libraries to contain ten thousand volumes at the 
lowest calculation.' 

This statement gives in some respects a favorable view of the 
condition and progress of intellectual culture in Canada. We could 
wish to have seen something said of the state of primary schools ; 
for, after all, every department of mental acquisition rests on these, 
as its only substantial basis. Libraries and newspapers will confer 
little solid advantage, in regard to refinement of taste and the in- 
crease of intelligence, unless the elements of learning are made 
accessible to the mass of the community. If we are to judge of the 
academies and schools from the following account of the two col- 
leges, contained in the same article as the above extract, we must be 
contented with a melancholy and discouraging picture, and have no 
reason to be flattered with bright hopes, or to indulge high expect- 
ations. ' Who,' says the writer, ' except the professors and students 
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who attend them, know anything of the internal economy of the 
two extensive public seminaries of Quebec and Montreal ? They 
are both represented to have been founded for the education of 
youth through all its various departments, to the higher branches of 
philosophy and the mathematics ; but who ever hears of their pro- 
gress in these sciences, or in letters ? Who has ever heard of the 
prelections of the professors upon the important branches of educa- 
tion, of the notes and discussions of their pupils, or of the busy 
hum of an anxious and aspiring body of scholars ? We sometimes, 
indeed, have the good fortune to see a solitary straggler of the latter 
turning some lonely corner of our streets, dressed in his dark blue 
robe and party colored sash ; but we can learn no more of his 
studies, either from himself or his teachers, than we can of those of 
an Indian from the foot of the rocky mountains.' This is a dark 
picture, and no valuable improvement can be anticipated, till it shall 
cease to be realised. The present is not the age, nor is America 
the country, in which wisdom is to be taught, or the mind expand- 
ed, in cells and ecclesiastical prison houses. As well might we be 
carried back to the caves and grottos of semibarbarous antiquity. 
Education is not now of much value, unless it teaches the nature 
and power of public sentiment, the principles and varying charac- 
teristics of society, and prepares the subject of it for entering on the 
sphere of active life with some just notions of its purposes and 
duties. A seminary of learning should be open to public inspec- 
tion, that it may draw to it the sympathy and interests of the com- 
munity, partake of the spirit that is abroad, and go along with the 
irresistible tide of events. When shut up in a convent, it becomes 
the apt symbol of the walls with which it is enclosed, standing a 
solitary decaying monument amidst the waste of departed ages, in- 
stead of rising in majesty and strength as the march of time leads 
into new fields of thought, experience, and attainment. 

From an article in the journal under notice it appears, that during 
the present year has been sent from the press the first native novel, 
which has been produced in the Provinces. It is entitled ' Saint 
Ursula's Convent, or the Nun of Canada,' and was published in 
two volumes at Kingston, in Upper Canada. It is understood to 
have been written by a young lady of seventeen, and although the 
critics are a little captious, and bestow their censures without appa- 
rent reluctance, yet they are not wholly relentless, and are in the 
end fain to confess, that, considering the youth of the fair author, 
this first effort of her pen gives a good promise of higher success in 
any future attempt. This concession is to be valued, especially as 
the reviewers begin their notice by condemning all novel writing 
and novel reading as a mischievous abuse of talents, and waste of 
time. 

vol. xix. — no. 45. 59 
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The present number of the Canadian Review contains three or 
four valuable articles on the discovery and early history of the 
Provinces, on the aborigines, and the fur trade. The Quebec Lit- 
erary and Historical Society has recently been founded under the 
auspices of the Earl of Dalhousie. Its objects are * to promote 
every means of discovering, collecting, and procuring whatever 
information may throw light on the early natural, civil, and literary 
history of the British Provinces in North America ; to further, by 
assistance from friends, when practicable, the translation and in 
some cases the publication of valuable manuscripts or scarce books 
relating thereto, which may be discovered in any private or public 
collection ; and to encourage and reward such discoveries by every 
means in the power of the society.' We should presume, that 
papers thus obtained might be published to advantage from time to 
time in the Canadian Review. The literary articles in this number 
are not of a high order ; they betray the unpractised writer, and 
exhibit few marks of deep and methodical thinking. There is 
much original poetry; the book would be better if the quantity 
were less. In some of these specimens the Canadian muse has shown 
so obstinate a reserve, that we wonder her votaries should have 
persevered in soliciting her acquaintance. In illustrating an im- 
portant branch of American history this work cannot fail to be 
valuable ; in the department of letters and taste it will doubtless 
improve with the practice and experience of the writers. 



2. — 1. Universal Geography, Ancient and Modern ; on the 
Principles of Comparison and Classification. Modern 
Geography by William C. Woodbridge ; Ancient 
Geography, by Emma Willard. 12rao. pp. 388 and 88. 
O. D. Cooke and Sons. Hartford. 1824. 
2. Modern Atlas on a New Plan, to accompany the System of 
Universal Geography. By W. C. Woodbridge. 

The plan on which this Geography is executed is in some respects 
original, and has many things to recommend it. The work has 
been drawn up with immense industry and good success. The 
first and principal part, comprising modern geography, is arranged 
in three divisions, namely, physical, political, and statistical 
geography, with numerous subdivisions, tables, and illustrative 
drawings under each of these general heads. Physical geography 
embraces the natural divisions and structure of the earth, mountains, 
rivers, islands, volcanoes, earthquakes, caves, lakes, cataracts, 
canals, inland navigation, atmosphere, climate, vegetable produc- 
tions, animals, minerals, and races of men. Political geography 
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comprehends civilisation, government, religion, education, literary 
institutions, national character, agriculture, roads, buildings, arts, 
manufactures, and commerce. Statistical geography treats of the 
natural and artificial division of the earth into states and kingdoms, 
and also of the extent, productions, population, and resources of 
each. Considering the great number and variety of topics thus 
introduced, the author's method is clear and judicious. We doubt 
whether in any other work so great a mass of facts, on such a mul- 
tiplicity of subjects, can be found compressed within so small a 
compass. 

Whether this minute analysis of all the principles of nature, and 
the concerns of life, ought to be ranked under geography, will per- 
haps in the minds of some admit of a doubt ; and whether it affords 
the best facilities for instruction can be tested only by experience. 
As to the first point, however, it cannot be denied, that there is a 
collateral relation between the several topics, and if they are well 
selected and combined, and well suited to communicate useful infor- 
mation to the student, it is not worth while to quarrel about the 
name under which the author chooses to comprise them all, nor to 
refuse the benefits which his industry and enterprise would confer, 
because, by presenting them to us in one volume, he has relieved 
us from the necessity of purchasing and reading three or four. He 
that succeeds in condensing the important branches of knowledge, 
so as to diminish the time and labor of acquisition, is a benefactor 
to society, and deserves the approbation and patronage of a gene- 
rous public. In this light we are disposed to view the efforts of Mr 
Woodbridge, and to recommend his work at least to the experiment 
of teachers, and also to the occasional use of such persons, as would 
revive the knowledge of some of the chief traits of physical nature, 
at as small an expense of time and means as possible. 

The general division of the work evidently admits of improve- 
ment. The order of the three great divisions should be inverted. 
The intricate science of geology, and the hardly less intricate prin- 
ciples of physical nature, are put first ; then come politics, modes 
of government, agriculture, condition of society, and the various 
states of human life ; and last of all we have the divisions of the 
earth and the survey of its surface. Now this is beginning at the 
bottom of the well to work your way up. There are few things of 
which the mind of a child will receive more ready or accurate ap- 
prehensions, than the elements of geography taught from maps ; 
but the phenomena of the internal structure of the earth, the organ- 
isation and classification of animals and plants, the nature of 
earthquakes, winds, and temperature, these, and all their kindred 
subjects are not to be grasped, till the mind has arrived at its matu- 
rity. Even the terms, in which the ideas pertaining to them are 
clothed, must be unintelligible to any one not already well versed 
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in the sciences themselves. If it be said, that care is taken to 
avoid the recurrence of such terms, we reply that nothing valuable 
is then communicated, since the knowledge of a science can only 
be derived through the medium of its appropriate terms. It is a 
little remarkable, that the author should have fallen into this mis- 
take in the great divisions of his subject, since in his minor divisions 
he has arranged his materials for the most part with singular good 
judgment and propriety. 

The tables in which mountains, rivers, lakes, canals, seminaries 
of learning, and many other particulars, are brought together and 
classified, are ingeniously composed, and calculated to aid the 
learner in acquiring and retaining the most essential facts. In one 
or two instances tables occur of which the utility may be doubted ; 
as in that, for example, purporting to state the quantity of rain 
which falls annually in different places. The following statements 
are given for Massachusetts. Andover 51 inches ; Cambridge 47, 
Charlestown 36 ; Salem 35 ; Williamstown 25. Here is such a 
want of uniformity within a small space of country, that it is evi- 
dent no practical results can be drawn, but such, on the contrary, 
as prove inaccuracy somewhere. Yet the author introduces his 
table, as if it showed the uniform medium of the quantity of rain 
annually falling in these respective places. If each amount was 
what is here stated in any particular year, it is not likely that they 
were all measured in the same year, or that they would be the same, 
or vary in the same ratio, any other year. And unless some of 
these positions be true, the statements can be of no use in a table. 

We have noted a few mistakes, but very few, considering the 
vast field of facts over which the author has ranged. He mentions 
the University in Cordova, La Plata, as ' recently established,' 
whereas it was instituted by the Jesuits among the first in South 
America. He says again, ' the greater number of Colleges in the 
United States is in New England ;' but according to his own show- 
ing, there are only ten in New England, and more than thirty in 
the other states. He speaks of Vera Cruz as the ' chief commer- 
cial port in Mexico, and the centre of most of its trade with the 
West Indies ;' but in reality almost the entire trade for the last 
three years has been to Tampico and Alvarado. Among his maps 
is an ingenious emblematical chart, in which he places Mexico and 
New Granada under the government of viceroys from Old Spain, 
whereas the latter has been an independent republic for several 
years, and the former exempt from the yoke of Spain for a longer 
period. These are not mentioned as errors of importance, but such 
as may be properly corrected in another edition. We have only 
to add, that we think some of the wood cuts might be spared, those 
for instance which represent, or are said to represent, mountains, 
lakes, grottos, and cities, since they cannot be supposed to give a 
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single impression, which shall assist the understanding in arriving 
at an accurate conception of the reality. An animal, or an indi- 
vidual object of a moderate size, may be so drawn as to give some 
imperfect notion of the original, but to compress a city, or a volca- 
nic mountain, or the falls of Niagara, or islands of ice, into a 
wood cut of three inches square, with a view of instructing a learner, 
is absurd, and labor expended in vain. 

Mrs Willard's part of the work, on Ancient Geography, is per- 
spicuous and executed with good judgment ; and for so concise a 
treatise, it answers in every respect the purpose desired in a work 
of this sort. The preface is well written, and proves the author to 
have thought philosophically on the principles and practical means 
of education. 



3. — Sketches of the History, Manners, and Customs of the North 
American Indians. By James Buchanan, Esq. His Ma- 
jesty's Consul for New York. 8vo. pp. 371. London. 
1824. 

He must have read but little, who has not often been disappoint- 
ed in his anticipations of the contents of a work, from the promise 
held out in the titlepage. Not that we would charge the author of 
the present volume with being accessary to such a disappointment, 
except so far as he has committed an oversight in not hinting that 
his book is a compilation. Out of the three hundred and seventy 
pages, of which it consists, no more than forty, if we except the 
preface, bear the impress of the author's own thoughts and language. 
The others are filled with materials collected from various, though 
highly respectable and authentic sources. This fact is not men- 
tioned as detracting from the intrinsic merits of the work, but as 
one not likely to promote the good humor of an eager purchaser, 
who may happen to possess all these materials in other forms. 

It ought to be observed, however, that Mr Buchanan makes no 
extravagant demand on the admiration of the reader, for the man- 
ner in which he has executed his task, but modestly ' disclaims the 
slightest pretension to merit as an author.' He is a warm and bene- 
volent advocate for the Indians, and in his preface he speaks of the 
oppressions they have suffered in a kind and feeling manner. No 
one can doubt his sincerity, when he avows the generous disinter- 
estedness of his motives in making this compilation, and using his 
endeavors to draw public attention to a subject in which he feels a 
deep interest. If there is an air of false sympathy in his lamenta- 
tions over the fate of the Indians, there is nevertheless a degree of 
truth in the picture he sketches, which should make us blush for the 
deeds of civilised man, and mourn over the melancholy reality, that 
in some of the worst traits of his nature, he holds a guilty preemi- 
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nence above the savage himself. The great fault has been to treat 
Indians as if they were civilised, to take advantage of their igno- 
rance, to abuse their simplicity by overreaching and oppression, till 
the dignity of insulted nature impelled them to resistance, and then 
to complain that they were barbarous, cruel, and inhuman. Were 
savages to be the aggressors in precisely the same manner, there 
would be some apology for them in their want of refinement and 
of acquaintance with the laws and rights of social life ; but the 
course too often pursued towards them by the whites has been with- 
out apology, equally in defiance of the voice of humanity and the 
stern demands of virtue and justice. 

We do not go to the length, however, to which some tender 
hearted persons allow themselves to be carried, in deploring the fa- 
tality by whieh the Indians have been made to resign a part of 
their ancient domain, and leave a portion of the soil for the foot of 
the white man in the new world. In our view, the sum of human 
happiness is quite as great, and the glory of the creation quite as 
much advanced, by the ten millions of white, civilised, enterprising 
people now spread over the United States, as they would be by one 
tenth part of that number of semibarbarous red men, the wild and 
restless tenants of a wilderness, unimproved by the march of ages, 
and unsubdued by the discipline of time. Our smiling fields, our 
farm houses and villages, our crowded cities and thriving commerce, 
these and all the other testimonies of the ever active powers of so- 
cial man, which adorn the land and make it the abode of happy 
millions, are the fruits of what some have called the usurpation of 
foreign intruders. That the first settlers were not, on all occasions, 
actuated by the best motives cannot be denied; that they were 
sometimes precipitate and cruel is a stain on their characters ; and 
that they did not understand human nature better, or were not more 
disposed to listen to its dictates, is to be regretted ; but that the 
event of supplanting the Indians by the present population has not 
been the most auspicious which could possibly have happened, we 
know not how any one can doubt, who confides in the wisdom of 
providence, and loves to contemplate the progress and increasing 
enjoyment of his species. Nature has pointed out these results ; if 
the savage and the civilised man cannot live together, who will 
hesitate in deciding the question which shall retire before the other ? 

Mr Buchanan's work contains some of the best specimens of In- 
dian eloquence, collected from accounts of treaties, and their peti- 
tions to the governors of states for redress, when their lands have 
been encroached on, or they have suffered injuries of any other 
kind from the whites. Free quotations are made from Heckewel- 
der's interesting narrative, to illustrate the manners of the Indians. 
This venerable writer spoke from a long experience, and there is 
every reason to confide in his representations. Hunter's narrative 
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is also referred to, and with more respect we imagine than it de- 
serves, as a well authenticated performance. Extracts are made 
from De Witt Clinton's Discourse before the New York Historical 
Society. This holds an important rank in the history of the In- 
dians, particularly of that remarkable confederacy, the Five Na- 
tions ; it indicates a very thorough examination of the subject, and 
comprises a mass of knowledge rarely to be found in any single 
work of the same extent. Mr Duponceau's Essay on the Languages 
of the Indians, and Dr Jarvis's on their Religion, are both printed 
entire. Of Mr Duponceau's treatise it is enough to say, that it 
bears the strong marks of his copious and powerful mind, and if 
his enthusiasm and profound attainments in this department of 
study carry him farther than he can be followed by his less adven- 
turous readers, it must be confessed, that he has thrown a charm 
over the subject, and opened a field of inquiry not less curious in 
itself, than flattering in the results, which it promises to the ardor of 
future research. Dr Jarvis's essay is valuable for its learning, for 
the novelty of its inquiries, and for some just and discriminating 
views which it contains. But the author is trammeled by a theory, 
which embarrasses rather than elucidates his subject ; he strives to 
find analogies between the religion of the Israelites and of the In- 
dians, and by this slender thread he traces back their origin so far 
as to convince himself, that ' they must have been among the earli- 
est emigrants of the descendants of Noah.' If he had omitted his 
theory, and been contented with plain facts, judiciously arranged 
as they now are, the value of his performance would have been in 
no degree diminished. The three abovementioned treatises by Mr 
Clinton, Mr Duponceau, and Dr Jarvis, as far as they go, are 
among the best accounts now extant of the North American In- 
dians. A philosophical history of this singular people, drawn from 
all the materials which can be obtained, would supply a new link 
in the broken chain of human knowledge, and carry the mind one 
step farther in the great study of man. 



4. — Private Correspondence of William Cowper, Esq. with se- 
veral of his most intimate Friends. 12mo. pp. 312. Wells 
and Lilly. Boston. 1824. 

We hardly know in what terms to add our expression of the sa- 
tisfaction we have felt in the publication of this volume, to that 
which has been so generally uttered. It is an acquisition to our 
stores of entertainment and instruction at once so unexpected and 
delightful, that if we should follow our inclination alone, and the 
fertility of the subject, we should not soon be weary of remarking 
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upon it. We do not know that the letters in this volume are any 
of them superior, in their peculiarly engaging manner, to those 
which have been formerly published ; but they can hardly be thought 
to fall below them, and will be found full of the same exquisite ease 
and unrivalled playfulness, which gave the predecessors so great a 
charm. Those to Mrs King especially possess an unequalled fas- 
cination, and are of themselves sufficient to ensure a hearty welcome 
to the book, and to confirm the author's claim to the first place in 
the catalogue of epistolary writers. 

The letters to Mr Newton, sometimes quite as sportive and 
humorous, are generally more grave, sometimes melancholy, al- 
ways free and frank, letting us more intimately into the recesses 
of his feelings, and introducing us to the real state of his soul. 
These letters are frequent in the deepest and most touching pa- 
thos ; and more instructive to the student of human nature and 
human character than all the others ; painful from the disclosures 
they make of the miserable servitude and tremendous terrors in 
which his spirit dwelt, harassed by the most appalling doubts, 
which sometimes drove him to despair, and kept him always cover- 
ed in a dismal darkness, from the midst of which his pleasantry 
and wit break forth in perpetual flashes, that startle you from a 
sense of their incongruity with his situation, while yet they charm 
you from their nature and truth; delighting you with the loveliness 
and frankness they exhibit, while you weep that so fair and beau- 
tiful a soul should be so enveloped in wretchedness. Some of these 
were necessary to enable us fully to understand the character and 
effects of his malady ; and some of them had probably been sup- 
pressed by Hayley, because they exhibit proof of a galling domin- 
ion held over his timid spirit by Newton, who seems from several 
passages here not to have had that forbearance and tenderness, in 
the exercise of his spiritual guardianship, which the peculiar situa- 
tion of his friend demanded ; but rather to have aimed at increas- 
ing the sensitiveness of a conscience already tender to insanity, and 
to have sought to maintain by spiritual severity that influence, which 
other keepers exert over their unfortunate patients by blows and 
chains. This was a great error in Newton, into which we can 
hardly understand how such a man could fall. It doubtless had 
its effect in aggravating the malady, which nothing probably could 
have cured, and which nothing but the most indulgent kindness 
could alleviate. 

There is probably now no man of letters, not even excepting Dr 
Johnson, whose history and character are more intimately and mi- 
nutely known than those of Cowper. Johnson has been portrayed 
to the world in all his dimensions of greatness and littleness, in his 
own familiar conversation reported by his ' faithful chronicler' Bos- 
well. Cowper has been no less faithfully made known by his own 
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letters, which open to us, with the most obvious and unsuspecting 
frankness, his opinions, his feelings, his whims, his history, and his 
whole heart. All his writings indeed speak of their author. He 
is identified with them. They disclose his features on every page. 
The poet and the man are one, and are seen to be one. This is 
one cause of the interest with which his works are read, as if they 
were a collection of anecdotes respecting the man's feelings and the 
operation of his mind, a sort of autobiography. This imparts to 
his verse the charm of truth and personality, which belongs to his 
letters, and again throws over his letters the fascinating beauty of 
poetry. They are but different modes of expressing the same soul ; 
and while the language lasts they will be read with similar interest 
md delight, as twin productions of the same mind. 



5. — Sketch of Connecticut Forty Years since. 12 mo. pp. 2f8. 
O. D. Cooke and Sons. Hartford. 1821. 

The great and incurable fault of this novel is the want of a 
story. The incidents are neither few nor badly conceived, but 
they are hung together so loosely and disjointedly, that ho must be 
a patriotic lover of Connecticut and its scenery, of its rocky shores 
and proverbial habits, who can go resolutely through the whole 
volume without misgiving or weariness. With the best disposition 
to be pleased, and no common feelings of attachment to a part of 
the country, which no one can once have known without desiring 
always to cherish the remembrance of its peculiarities, we confess 
that we have found the entire perusal of the book by no means a 
lightsome task. And yet there are good things, and these not a 
few ; but they are too often crudely imagined, and unskilfully as- 
sorted. 

It does not seem to us, that the author's descriptions apply to 
Connecticut forty years ago, any more than at present. The scene 
of some of the tales of war and woe are laid back at that time, but 
everything which impresses the characteristic features of a people 
bears the stamp of a more modern date. The sailor's wife, Mrs 
Rawson, and Farmer Larkin, are the best drawn characters, and 
give the truest representation of the humbler classes of society in 
Connecticut. The episodes about Arnold and Champe want the 
indispensable requisite of novelty to give them interest. They are 
common events of history, and better told in other places. There 
is much value in the author's remarks on the now scattered tribe of 
the Mohegan Indians, which have the air of historical accuracy, 
and which communicate a melancholy pleasure to the mind, whose 
musings are on the mutability of the human condition, and the 
"ragile thread by which are sustained the power, and fortune', an^, 

vox. xix.— no. 45. 60 
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hopes of man. The greatest defect of this performance is in its 
closing chapters. The whole story of Oriana is a failure, insipid 
in its details, and pointless in its aims. In short, we may end as 
we began, by saying, that the attractions, which the work might 
otherwise possess, are lost by the immethodical and incongruous 
manner in which the materials are thrown together. It is not 
without animated descriptions, and occasional touches of pathos and 
nature, which indicate talents and observation, nor without beauti- 
ful specimens of poetical thought and imagery, which show a lively 
and ready fancy ; but it is to be feared, that the redeeming power 
of these excellences will hardly overbalance, in the minds of most 
readers, the prominent and pervading defects. 



6. — The Vision of Liberty ; recited before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Societij of Harvard University, August 27, 1824. By 
Henry Ware, Jr. Published by Request. 8vo. pp. 12. 
Boston. Oliver Everett. 1824. 

We understand that this poem was the hasty effusion of a spirit, 
glowing with admiration of the great moral beauty of an event, 
glorious and singular in its nature, and honorable alike to our coun- 
try and the illustrious guest, whose virtues and services possess such 
claims on her affections and gratitude. We say that we understand 
it was written hastily, in consequence of the unexpected absence of 
the appointed poet of the day. We know not that we should have 
discovered the brief date of its composition, for if it has not the 
polish of a finished production, it possesses many and great beauties, 
is evidently the work of a mind filled with poetical imagery and 
poetical fire, roused to exertion by the inspiring occasion, and deep- 
ly impressed with the majesty of the scene before it. We of course 
allude to the recent visit of General La Fayette, and his presence 
at the annual exercises of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

' The matter ' of this poem, as the author himself says, ' is not a 
poetical invention,' but a versification of two dreams, which occur- 
red in 1794 to two individuals in Massachusetts. These remark- 
able visitations of Queen Mab, the poet has associated, and with 
great delicacy and taste woven into a beautiful tribute of respect to 
his distinguished hearer ; and a delightful testimony it is of the 
' holy inspiration ' caught from the most animating spectacle, which 
we have ever witnessed, that of the voluntary and heartfelt homage 
of a free people to the friend of their helplessness and infancy, 
their benefactor and their fellow soldier. 

The first dream presents us with the vision of a massive castle, 
' proud in its strength and years,' and defying human power, which 
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is suddenly illumined by an internal flame, spreading through its 
towers and arches, and at length destroying it. The whole of the 
description is fine ; and instead of selecting a few lines from it, 
here and there, we shall better consult the gratification of our read- 
ers by commencing our extract with the spreading of the blaze, and 
giving the remainder of the dream together with its interpretation. 

But soon it spread — 
Waving, rushing, fierce, and red, 
From wall to wall, from tower to tower, 
Raging with resistless power ; 
Till every fervent pillar glow'd, 

And every stone seem'd burning coal, 
Instinct with living heat, that flow'd 
Like streaming radiance from the kindled pole. 

Beautiful, fearful, grand, 
Silent as death, I saw the fabric stand. 
At length a crackling sound began ; 
From side to side throughout the pile it ran ; 
And louder yet, and louder gi'ew, 
Till now in rattling thunder peals it flew. 
Huge shiver d fragments from the pillars broke. 
Like fiery sparkles from the anvil's stroke. 
The shatter'd walls were rent and riven. 
And piecemeal driven 
Like blazing comets through the troubled sky. 
'Tis done ; what centuries had rear'd 
In quick explosion disappear'd, 
Nor even its ruins met my wond'ring eye. 

But in their place, — 
Bright with more than human grace, 

Robed in more than mortal seeming, 
Radiant glory in her face, 

And eyes with heaven's own brightness beaming : 
Rose a fair majestic form, 
As the mild rainbow from the storm. 
I mark'd her smile, I knew her eye ; 
And when, with gesture of command, 
She waved aloft the cap-crown'd wand, 
My slumbers fled mid shouts of ' Liberty '. 

Read ye the dream ? and know ye not 
How truly it unlock'd the word of fate ? 

Went not the flame from this illustrious spot, 
And spreads it not and burns in every state ? 
And when their old and cumbrous walls, 
FiU'd with this spirit, glow intense, 
Vainly they rear their impotent defence, — 
The fabric falls ! 
That fervent energy must' spread, 
Till Despotism's Towers be overthrown ; 
And in their stead, 
Liberty stand alone ! 
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The poet dreams again, and on the spot where stood the former 
structure, he sees another, not dark and frowning like that, 

No arms, no guards, no dungeons deep and closed, 
But open, free — like God's free day, 
That shines and smiles on all with heaven descended ray. 

Delighted with its noble and fair appearance he advances to enter 
and explore it, when suddenly he hears a loud peal of magic music 
issuing from its dome, the sound of which we are afraid we should 
convert into discord, if we did not sing it in the poet's words. 

That strange mysterious sound, 
Soft as the mellow horn's most gentle note, 
Seem'd lightly on the buoyant winds to float, 
And spread through all the world around 
O'er the mountain and the plain, 
Beyond the desert and the main, 
Wherever man is found, 
Went forth that winning sound, 
And breathed its summons in his raptured ear. 

The tone Went home to every heart ; 
It bade the thrilling tears of Freedom start, 
And ransom'd nations in her halls appear. 

We conclude our extracts from this spirited performance with 
the two next stanzas. 

My eager eyes I upward threw, 

The wondrous instrument to view, 
In which such piercing power and ravishing sweetness met i 

And on its splendid form behold, 

Inscribed in living light and gold, 
That all mankind might read — thy honored name, Fayette 1 

O for a tongue of fire, to tell 
How gloriously the vision was fulfill'd ! 
How at the touch of Liberty's sweet bell 

The hearts of countless myriads have thrill'd, 

And Destiny her brightest page unfurl'd, 

Roused by the spirit that had waked the world. 



j. — Substance of a Discourse delivered before the Hibernian 
Society of the City of Savannah, in the Church of St John 
the Baptist, in that City, on the Festival of St Patrick, 
March 17, 1824. By the Right Reverend John England, 
D. D. Bishop of Charleston. 8vo. pp. 64. C. C. Sebring. 
Charleston, S. C. 1824, 

On the occasion of this grand national festival of the Sons of 
Erin, it is usual for the orator to dwell on the life and labors of the 
patron Saint, whose name and deeds the day is intended to celebrate. 
Bishop England does not waive this topic, but connects with it n 
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brief outline of the antiquities, early history, and recent fortunes of 
Ireland. He traces the first settlers of trie ' Emerald Isle' to a 
Phoenician origin, and states that they migrated first from Tyre to 
Carthage, then to Spain, and last of all to Hibernia. Milesius was 
founder of the first settlement. These historical facts are not de- 
ciphered on scraps of frail and perishing parchment, but have their 
record in monuments of a more imposing durability. Various im- 
plements of warfare have been dug up in the bogs of Ireland, which 
resemble not the arms of Rome or of northern Europe, but are the. 
same in figure, device, and substance, as ' those which fell from the 
dying warriors of Carthage at Cannae.' This is an evidence that 
they, who wielded these weapons, came from the shores of Africa, 
and were descendants of the colonists, who accompanied Queen 
Dido from Phoenicia. This point the author strengthens by refer- 
ring to the ancient Irish mythology, which resembled that of the 
same eastern country. The early Irish written character also bore 
a close similitude to that of the Greeks, and this proves, that they 
came from the same fountain, namely, the Phoenician. ' Ireland,' 
says the author, ' could not have procured the Saxon, or the Celtic, 
or the Runic character, before that character was known. It was 
not known in Europe until after the period of Christianity. Ireland 
upon her receiving this religion, had books written in her own cha- 
racter during ages, which books the first Missionaries saw, and 
many of which regarding her mythology, they destroyed ; and when 
she received Roman literature, a curious circumstance, singular, too, 
I believe, presents itself to our view ; her predilection for her own 
letters was such, that she wrote the Latin language in the Irish 
character. The individual who has the honor of addressing you, 
speaks from what he has seen and known.' p. 18. The orator next 
illustrates his subject from the early laws and customs of Ireland, 
and from the circumstances attending the first establishment of 
Christianity in that country. These are dark points, and we for- 
bear to comment on them, leaving the whole matter to Bishop Eng- 
land and our readers. 

The following brief sketch acquaints us with all the important 
particulars concerning the birth, life, and apostleship of the patron 
Saint of Ireland. ' We come now to the era of St Patrick. I can- 
not say with precision what was the place of his birth. He is 
claimed as a child of Scotland, he is also claimed by Gaul. We 
cannot decide, where we do not find sufficient evidence. His 
father's name was Calphurnius ; from this it is probable he was of 
noble Roman extraction, for the wife of Julius Caesar was of this 
family. His mother's name was Conchessa ; she was niece to the 
celebrated St Martin, the Bishop of Tours. This would render it 
likely that the claim of France is not unfounded ; but the parents 
might have settled in North Britain. Their son Maun was born 
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towards the close of the fourth century. At an early period of 
youth he was taken into Ireland as a captive, and was employed 
upon the mountains in charge of cattle. After a few years of 
heavy servitude he regained his liberty ; but was soon afterwards 
reduced to his former situation. In his wretched durance, he learn- 
ed much patience, and found the mode of subjugating his passions. 
He was again released, and travelled into Gaul. Here he was for 
a considerable time a disciple of his relative, the Bishop of Tours ; 
and he also imbibed much knowledge and piety at Auxerre, from 
the good and distinguished prelate of that see. After having em- 
braced the ecclesiastical state, he travelled into Italy, and at length, 
in the year 432, he received Episcopal consecration ; was admitted 
into the Patrician order, and appointed by Pope Celestine, who 
then filled the apostolic chair, to the charge of that island in which 
he had been formerly a captive, and for whose spiritual welfare he 
felt an ardent zeal, and was anxious to devote himself to a life of 
toil and sufferings. Henceforth he is known only by the name of 
Patrick.' p 22. 

The author gathers much warmth as he comes down to the later 
periods of Irish history. Who can blame a conscientious Catholic 
for being warm on such a subject ? What has been the fate of 
Ireland for the last fifty years ? What is it now ? Seven millions 
of people, inhabitants of a land proverbial for its generous, ardent, 
and highminded national character, are compelled to wear the 
galling yoke of servitude. Their political rights are a dream, and 
their religious freedom a shadow. Five sixths of them are obliged 
to support a church, which they believe to be contrary to Scripture 
and truth, and to uphold a profligate hierarchy, whose dark and 
cumbrous mass rests like an incubus on the soil, which is doomed 
to cherish its unnatural growth. And when the sufferers cry out 
against oppression like this, they are called rebels, and visited with 
fire, and sword, and death. We doubt not the accuracy of the 
author's assertion, that ' no man in Great Britain dares write a 
true history of Ireland.' It would draw a picture of British domi- 
nation not to be endured. Plowdon, according to Bishop England, 
is the only ' honest writer' who has treated the subject ; and Plow- 
don ' has been driven into exile for writing the truth.' 



